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buildings in Washington. Had he done so he
would have seen the wonderfully free and open
effect of their version of the Classic and the
charm of it, for charm was what his work lacked.
When he did essay Colonial the effect was not
satisfactory; his Library on the Green in New
Haven and the Waterbury Municipal Building,
of red brick and white marble trimmings, are
rather hard and thin. He tried Gothic occasion-
ally. The Woolworth Building, an example of
terra-cotta Gothic detail covering a steel frame,
is not an example to be followed perhaps, but
it is an interesting building.

All things considered, it is remarkable that
one man working- without partners could ac-
complish so much and do it so well. His office
was not particularly large, but it was well or-
ganized and efficient. Gilbert was a great stickler
for good solid construction; he hated sham and
imitations and he loathed the so-called func-
tional architecture. He was a hard worker but
with such an extensive practice scattered all
over the country he was out of his office much
of the time. He had other interests also. He
was in constant demand for committee work,
professional and in the line of public service.
He was interested in all architectural and art
associations; he liked to go to their meetings
and he liked to run them. He was a founder
and later president of the Architectural League
of New York; he was one-time president of the
National Academy, then the Academy of De-
sign ; he was president of the National Institute
of Arts and Letters, and one of the founders
of the smaller Academy of Arts and Letters;
he was an honorary corresponding member of
the Royal Institute of British Architects, of the
Royal Institute of Canada, and of the Archi-
tectural Society of Liverpool, and foreign mem-
ber of the Royal Academy of Arts. He was a
member of the French Legion of Honor, and
received the gold medal of the Society of Arts
and Sciences, which was presented in January
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Gilbert was a man of distinctive and rather
distinguished appearance, somewhat above mid-
dle height, of good figure slightly inclining to
corpulence in his later years, purposely impres-
sive in manner and rather pompous at times.
He spoke well and fluently but without much
sense of humor, and never talked over the heads
of his clients. It was said in the Century Club
in New York that he could give the most con-
vincing exposition of the obvious that had ever
been heard there. He was a good salesman, and
although he won a few competitions the bulk
of his work came from past performances plus

his unique ability to convince his prospective
clients. He was impressive and could handle
his clients well, especially at first, but he was
not always tactful and sometimes held to his
position too firmly. He liked to have his own
way in everything he undertook; he had strong
convictions and expressed them strongly, a fact
that undoubtedly affected his popularity with
many with whom he came into contact.

After 1910 Gilbert made his home in a pre-
Revolutionary house on the main street of Ridge-
field, Conn. It had been an inn in earlier days
and was known locally as the Cannon Ball
House because of a small-bore cannon lodged
in the oak corner-post. He was not an excep-
tionally athletic man although he rowed for a
boat club when he was in St. Paul. In his later
years he took up golf and went to England or
Scotland every summer to play at Sunningdale
or at Gleneagles. He died suddenly in Brocken-
hurst, England, in 1934, an untimely death, for
although he was in his seventy-fifth year he
was at the height of his career. His body was
returned to New York for burial.

[This sketch is based in part upon personal recollec-
tions. Information regarding Gilbert and his work may
be found in Dinner Given to Cass Gilbert, Architect, by
Franklin P. ll.>?lwth . . . Apr. 24,1913 (1913) ; Royal
Cortissoz, tribute in Acad. Publication No. 88 (1936),
of the Am.. Acad. of Arts and Letters, and editorial in
N. Y. Herald Tribune, May 19, 1934, reprinted in
Architecture, July 1934; Paul Starrer! and Webb
Waldron, Changing the Skyline (1938); Cass Gilbert:
Reminiscences and Addresses (1935); Guy Kirkham,
in Pencil Points, Nov. 1934, with photographs of
buildings, sketches, and dates; Reports . . . of the
Century Asso. for the Year 1935; N. Y. Times, May
18, June 3, 1934; N. Y. Herald Tribune, May 18,
1934 ; Art Digest, June i, 1934; Architectural Forum,
June 1934; Who's Who in America, 1934-35; C. W.
Burpee, Burpee's The Story of Conn. (1939)-]
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GILLETT, FREDERICK HUNTINGTON

(Oct. 16, iSsi-July 31, 1935), United States
senator and representative, was born in West-
field, Mass., the eldest son of Edward Bates and
Lucy Douglas (Fowler) Gillett, and a descend-
ant of Cornelius Gillett, who emigrated from
England to Dorchester, Mass., in 1635 and the
following year settled in Windsor, Conn. Both
Frederick's father and grandfather were law-
yers. After graduating from the Westfield Acad-
emy he spent a year in travel and study in Eu-
rope, and then entered Amherst College, where
he was graduated with the degree of A.B. in
1874. Three years later he finished the course
at the Harvard Law School and was admitted
to the bar.

From 1879 to 1882 he was assistant attorney-
general of Massachusetts. The first elective of-
fice that he held was as a member of the Spri$jg=-'
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